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aQ- 
DANGER XPYS UP CUR PREAVIOR f) ' 


By George NM. Stratton, 
Frofessor of Psychology, Uaiversity of California. 


It has long been knownthat fear or engor may maze it peaeanes for a man to 
perform some um-suel feat of strength. Fer or anger may add vigor te his nue- 
clese But fear and anger and excitement are of far wider irfluence than this. 


A concrete exarmyple will meke my point clear. A fscicntist whom I know was one 
jay working in nis laboratory, when he was the only one in his building. de hav- 
vened, by accident, to inhale a certain cas that is a deadly votson. Insetartly ne 
thought of two means to save hinseif frou scricus injury, if not from decth. [se 
ses trie2 onc of these , and it failed. He then tried the other, which also 
coved ineffectual; ani his condition was rapidly becening critical. He at once 
arted to e third alternative which he had in mind, thet of reaching a telephone 
in an office on the flcor above the one on which he vas working. As he rushed 

ont into the hall and up the stairs, he thought of soveral perscens whon he might 
trg to call, and rapidly madé his selection of the one whca he thought woulc most 
probably be at home and within reach. The telerhone nunber of this friend stocd 
cut, he says, clear and inches high fin his mind's eye as hz ren up the st2irs. ie 
was just able to gasp a few words of explanation to this friend when he became une 
conscious. Assistance was hurricd to him, and eft .r long anc hari labor he was 
restored to consciousness ani nis life was seved. 


Sometimes a strong emotion may disturb the behavior cf minc anc body and meke 
it effective. Deep sorrow or disappointment, and in some cases intense fear, may 
have this effect. It is notorious that in excitenent absvrd things .aay be done, 
When Morgan's men were making their famovs rai into the Forth curing our Civil 
War, their conduct at certain moments was that of men beside themselves. They 


would rush into some gountry store,end, in a whirl of ereed, scize onythine et han?. 


They would stuff their pockets with horn buttons, start off to southern climes with 
&@ string of skates, or with a chafing-dish on pommel, encvmoranves only to be ° .- 
thrown to the rozdside after some miles of gallop. They balemeds it is dait, like 


hoys raiding an orchard. 


After the conflagration in Berkeley, California, a year and more eso, I was 
looking over some of the salvaged possessions which had been troucht to a fire~ 
roof building of the University. There, teside a fine mahorany grandfather cloc™, 
7011 worth saving, was a pan half-full of baked apples!:. 
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But throghi:fear or great cxcitement may sometimes make some of our actions 
bizarre or ridiculous, they do not as a rule interfere with the proper use of a 
tiam'S powers. The man who is joyous still knows how to whistle or sing or talk 
vith a sprightly step; and the angry man docs not forget the wse of language, es- 
pecially that of vituperetion. In some fastances emotion makes a man use better 
shat skill he hase OQOnthe day after a dvep disappointment, in one case I know, a 
aen pleyed a better game of g&if than he had ever played before. Often there is 
& greater variety of muscular movements which are at the disposal of the man who 
§ in an emotional state than of the man who is wholly unexcited. The excited man 
inds himself able to pass from one kind of act over into another with greater 
eaciness. The changes can be made more rapidly, and there are thines which lie 
eady for him to do. 


The effect upon the muscles, hovever, is not all. There is also a devited 
effect upon the intellectual powers, 


In the first place, there is ix excitement a repression of ideas and acts 
which are inappropriate; there is a pushing asice of everyting mental which cffcrs 
no help to meet the crisis in hand. In a way, this is what happens when soldi-rs 
who are wounded do not until aftervaris feel any pain; or when David Livingstone 
in Africa was seized by a léon and his snoulder was crunched and crushed. The snhoc., 
né tells us, produced in him only a sort of dreaminess, without pain and without 
terror, an effect which he compares with that of chloroform. 


Besides this séttine aside of useless ideas and impressions, there is a specd- 
ing up Of the thinking which ie useful. My scient#st friend in his time of danger 
vas able to think far more quickly than was usual. He thoucht with amasins rapice 
ity. But what is mors impcrtant, he was adle to think with remarkable fertility 
anc effectiveness to meet the particulér crisis in which he found himself. Eis 
judgment worked clearly. He had to think uo and consicer a nunber of altcrnatives 
in order to discover how best to mcet the trouble he was in. Just as his Aands 
were not neralyzed or clumsy, so his thinking was net paralyzed or clumsy. 


So the man in the presence of somcone who has injured him is apt to thirk of 
many things that he aizht do or say to injure his @rponent in return, The voung 
man in love fairly blossoms with ideas as to ways in which he may express his af- 
fection or gain sucvess over a rival. Turgeniev, the Russian writer, when asked 
in his letter years why he was not writing as much as before, said that he wes too 
ol’ to be in love, anc that he hed foun’ that unless he were a little in love he 
coulda not yrrite, 


a 


oe 


Thus certain kinds of emotion or certain phases of all omotion render us gale 
uable service. For rhen an individual isstirred he fincs hiaself for the tine 
being on a new level of dDehavior , both of mine and bedy, endis abl= tc neet his 
crisis with a more complete array of his powers and vith a better organization of 
them. 4nd let me repeag that these povers are not those of his muscles only but 
are of his entire personality, both of body and of mini. 


Wire to install an emergency telephone to fight a recent forest fire in Calif- 
fornia was delivered across a mountain to foresters by airplanc. 
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SEa GUIDES al IMALS SY OWN RADIC SYSTEM 


The simplest and rost constant scun? in noture, the washing of the sea, serves 
as a radio beacon te warn ghales, perpcises, and -isny fishes to keep avey fron 
shore end below the surface in rowh wetther, accordirs to -Dr. Austin H,. Clark, i 
of the U. S. Netional Musewn, who wes farmerly naturalist on the sci: — shij 
"albatross", Modern wircless devices for transmitting dancer si@ne ls to ships off 
snore in a fog are rivalled by nature's own metio2 of protecting her creatures. 


O5r™ 


“Waves breaking on the shore ind white c caps om the open ocean," [re Clark 
Says, "give forth a higheritched, hissing sound e-rnsistirg cf an infinite mumber of 
1eparate sounds arising fron the breaking bubbles which rapidly succeed each other". 


Prolonged, unirterrupte¢ sound is ittensely 7isagrecable ani soon becomes @is- 
tressing. Ye have all noticed this, he points ott, in the prolonged ringing of an 
electric bell, in thecontinucus runbling of an itle motor engine and in other rays. 
i¢ing high pitched, the hissins sourd of breaking raves has a marked directive quel- 
ity; that is, it is easy rm locate its point of origin. EBeing unceasin;, it is 
‘istressing anda repellant, and all the sore sensitive sea creatures try to keep a- 
vey from it. Whrlee, eT an@ dolphins anc nany fishes alvays keep well cif 
shore, Dr. Slark states, and they are apparently mited by these boca Svs, 
while on a windy night wugdeus ether trocs of life which normally would come up 
to the surface stay well beneath it. 


mse imerterce to sea creatures 
cludes. “Irntines of stcra tne 
nec tc keep fartner from the 


"The simple breaking of the weves is of in 
Ss an index to the dangers that they run," he cco 
repellant sound increases and by this 0 arews: 
shore and farther down tenenth the surface 
, £ 
ii noe 23 
AMERICA CAN SUPPORT 2004900,000 ROPULATION th A be : ha 
ty \YAY? eo 
sa 
If the people of the United States are willing to endure a slightly cn eee z 
standard of living, they nee@ have no fear of over-popvlatior in the imnediate fue iPat™ 
tures But the next century will probebly sce a cocreecein ovr comforts and lux- } 
uries, and our agricultural system, before the close of the period will be herc 
put to keep pace with our crowing population. 


’ 





Dre O. E. Baker of the Bureau of Economics, U.S. Department of Agricluture, 
has made a study of the physical limits to agricrltural production and populeticon 
saturation under different systens of erfricuiture. His cconclusion is "thet after 
our arable land has increased about 100,09C,000 acres, which avpears likely to 
happen during the next 75 years, and if ovr acre gields of the crops attain those 
in northwestern Europe, and our ciet reaches the pre-war German standard, our no- 
tion will be able to eupport about 309,0v0,000 peuple,” ut that these conci- 
tions will be fulfilled is very uncertain. 

By 2000 a.De, it is estimated, our population vill be between 190 and 200 
million. How to feed, clothe, heuse, and provite with the amenities of modern 
life these 60 additional millions of people is a vory practical problem which fac: 
the Amcrican people, and especiaily, the Department of Agriculture, which is en- 
Aeavoring to anticipate agricultural conditions during tno neat few decades. 
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Of course, farmers mow ar. mor. concerned 
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vith the present surplus of their 


Bet the 


commodities than with the prospective ¢ crta,s «f », riculturel procucts. 

fac t rormains that our pepulation is ineressing cbdwt 1,500,000 every year despite 
the diminution of imsigreti:n; that cespite this rapid inerecse in ecyulaticny, no 
net exticnsicn of the crop erea has taxen pl..ce curin tio pest fow years, and that 
us yields per acre of crips, averagel tugother, show Little or a0 ineroas e Anrive 
the vaét 15 ycers. The number of farmiures an’ the farn prpulaticn is docrcensing’s 
ani there seous to be a slackened Acuand for land. 


It hes been possible, hwerer, te hove © stondy incresse for eevernl veers 
in our presucticn of food without cry ivuerease in the sroa of agriculturel land 
in the yielis per acre Because a lercer prop rtion of tno len? hes been devoted 
to crops ani less to pasturee wiore corn ani. petatces an® whee® an? svyar cnd vege 
etables have been prolvcet, crovs wich wield much more Mood ver ecre then pasture 
used for livestock. This moveuent is expecte? to continue, ani it hols out hrpe 
tor use A chanced diet, less mcat, ané ore Vegetable products, will enable -vr 
temuers to keep pace with the srowing popvlatior,fcr several ‘es at least. 


Moreover, = ¢Feat reserveir f pctentiacl : nextenkiarat yrecuction is to be 
foun’ in the tropics. Iu the tompcrate sone only abeut 1,900,009 egusre niles of 


29Ssible arzcble lané in wnusee for croos or pa 


re dew 


Vidi 


cnly abut 40 per cort 


f the present cultivated sres, whereas in the tropics there are ever 6,000,000 
aqguare miles ultinetely available for cron protucticn 
In the Unite? States there is available on acreey2 fully cqual to our present 
ereare in harvested ereps. But it is unlibely that by the year £090 we will ine 
rease mr crop acreage ucre then twoethirds, possibly rot ovor one-third. This 
vlad, of course, supply ford’ for a large a aition te cur pepulation,. 


Dr. Baxer thinks thet soacthing can be acne tovar’s increasir. cur yield per 
cree de says: "The yield ver acre of cornpernble crops in Geriany anid Eneclanc is 
pe saber icuble that in the United Ptates, but if inelnde Frenee and Belsiwm with 
Comany ani Englanc we find thet the avernye yield is lewered to <6 per cente arove 


~~ , +7 
beaut 


\ line ®@ 


onsider the upper limit <f in 
the next 75 yeors." 
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velfare and national Streneth would begin to diainish, But if population then 


~ 
continued to increase until the ratio of cultivated cand to population attained 
that in Japan, our rescurces coul:. support . pepuiation of a billion. Hovever, 
*s Dr, Barer concludes, "Let us hope tant tuis con’ilion ofppverty uey nevcr be 
reached. If would weaken rather than strengthen the nation, fer strength is measur- 
ed more by per capita wealth and welfare than by nuabers of people." 


DENMARK FIGHTS HCOF ANT MCUTE DISEASE WITH SFRUM TPEATMSN 


Hoof and mouth cisease of cattle, which caused sericus trouble in the Southvest 


ast year and wus suppressed only by the vst rigorous destruction of the infected 
rds, is being treated ir Denmark, the most important dairy country for its size 
in the world, by means of a serun prepared from immne ani:zlse Drs Erwin Fe Sth 
sathologist of the Burean of Plant onadies. wac recently returned from Europe, 7: 


f the efforts of the little kingdom to rid itself of the desease by veterinary 
*“reatment, inasmuch as the destryction of infected herds is ot of the question 
vecause of the wide prevalence of the malady in Durope, 


"I spent some time in gr. C. O. Jensen's laboratory in Copenhazen, which is 
che veterinary serum laboretory of the Danish Agricuitural Collece," said Dre 
Satth/ "I wont to see hin prinarily because in time past ne nos done important 
work on the tumors of animals. I found him head over ears in prepering servn for 
foot and ncuth disease, now prevalent in Denmark. ‘Ye have hai several serious ote 


oreaks of this disease in the United States, suppressed at «rect expense Dy the eon 
erel Governuent throuch quarantine eni slaughter of the enimels. The disease attec” 


eattle, sheep and so0¢s, an¢ sometimes men cortrect tae disease from mili: or from 
tending stick aninals, 


’ 


ferent epidemics and ir 


" “The mortality of the disease varies, T believe, in dit ‘ 4 
jifferent localities. Dr. Jensen told me that the rortality in Dermark in mtreat- 
ed oni is. was atout 25 per cent. He said that the Liseate bed come inte Dem-rk 
>écontiy from Germany, where since the war they have vecome Jax In carins Tor cut- 
oreaks. de told me that they had had c2,000 outtreaks in Sena hoor 80,000 in 
dolland. The disease slso occurs in quite a ¢oo07 many places in England and in the 
Scandinavien Peninsula. He said that the form of the “iscease in Sweden vas so li.h 
that it was difficult to get farmers weked up to deal with it. 


"I found him preparing serum for this disease on a lerge sccl 
Vnited St-xtes of America scale. This serum is obtained fro: anima 


covered from the disease. They take several gallons of bargin from each aninal, 
.bout one quarter of the blood of the animal, with no serious result, so he said, 
2eyond reduction of milky supply for some time. To tnis »% ant is added chinol, a2: 
antiseptic, and allowed to stand over night. It is thon centrifuced, drawn off i 
“Oo larce sterile glass containers, and afterwards bottle? in sterile vottles to 


sen i to the farmer6ée 


- 


“The serum is not heated or sterili,e? in any rey except dy the original aéd- 
‘ition of the antiseptic chinol. Full-grorn cattle reveive between 7 and 10 ounce. 
f this serum at one injection. Young cattle ore civen 13 to 5 ounces, 
lepending on the wetght, and hors 1 to 33 ounces. This injection does not rraven* 
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then from contracting the disease, dut they have it only in a mild form and the 
mortality is reduced to nothing at all, I saw many gallens of the blood from the re- 
covered animals being centrifuged, nany other gallons of serum waitin: to be bottled) 
“nd barrels of fresh drawn blood. 


"One attack of the disease generally protects the animals for three or four 
yeors or longer, but as tn the case of typhoid fever and paratyphoid in men, there 
eppear to be different strains of the foot and mouth organisa an? vaccination or re- 
eovery from a natural infection with one strain of the disease does not protect fron 
another strain, 


"Secause rien may contract the disease it is forbitden in Denmark to sell milk 
<ron herds in which the disease is present until after the milk has been pasteur- 
ized." 


SUGGESTS NEw METODS TO COMI4T INSECTS IN GRAIN 


Freezing, electricity, and X-rays may all de calleé upon to protect from the 
ravages of insect pests the thousands of wagonloads of corn that are being turned 
cut of the Mississippi Valley corrfields at this time of the yetr and the loads of 
theat that are dotting the roads from Canada to Texas. Prof. Royal N. Chepiaan has 
Qeen ottacking the graih pest problema in his laboratory at the University of Min- 
nesotae 


"Weevils in stored crain could all be killed without resorting to cheazical 
insecticides, " saia Dr. Chapman, "if the erain were merely taken out of one din 
or a very coli day and put into another. It is the heat that is uaintained in the 
iepth of the binned grain that keeps then alive," This method of eradicating grain 
neets in storage elevators is not only the simplest and cheapest yet discovered, but 
sne most effective as well, Dr. Chapman believes, 


Another nethod that is very novel but still in the experimental stage is the 
use ofthe electric current, which literally shocks the insects to death. Good re- 
sults have beer abtainec by Dr. Chepman when packases of goods were passed along 
an eridless belt conveyor which brought then into contact with a series of electrodes 


st varying levels until the entire area of the package from top to botton had been 
treated. 


The Xeray netnod has also been used to destroy insects in packeces, Its use in 
Lestroying the cigarette worm in tobacco has been known for some time, although its 
wplication to the destruction of insect pests in grain is new. However, the method 
48 been only a laboratory process and is still too expensive to anply commercially. 


Althcugh Dr. Chapman considers the temperature method the best, he believes 
that a great Jeal of research work is still necessary along that line, due to the 
/.¢t that some ttnseéts that infest Mmrian food supplies may be frozen without being 

illed. Probably $2CO,000,000 worth of harvested grain anc packed food pro“tucts 
re destroyed annually in the United States by grubs and weevils, he estimates, 
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WISCONSIN ASTRONOMER DISCOVERS STELLAR SPEEDERS 


By Janes Stokley, 
Science Service, Staff Writer 


Runaway stars and new veriable stars that. periodically become bright enc then 
taint are being discovered by Prof. Trank E. Ross, of the Yerkes Observatory, as & 
result of the study of photccraphic plates in tho cberrvatory's files. Yarious 
fielis of stars, larzely in the Miily Way, vere photesropned saie treaty years Ago 
by the late Frof. BE. E. Jarnard whe used the bruce photceraphic telesecpe. This 
instrument is a canera with several lenses, the isrecest ter inchcs in diameter, and 
it is mounted so as to follew the stors in their anpearent daily motion scross the 
sky, Thus these photcgrepns show toe shy as it appeared about tre decaces ago, To 
“iscover what hes happencd in the interval, Frof. Ross is cogpering then with sinilsr 
photoeraphs which he is mekins of the same regions through the Sruce telesconée 


To compere tre pictures, each showing thousanés of tiny dots representing stars. 
all but helf a dozen of vhich sare precisely the same, an’ to locate the ones that 
have méved or otherwise change? in the interval, woulé scem like a nopelessly con- 
plicated task, but the use of an ingenious instrument koown as the blink nicresccpe 
wakes it relatively easy. This consists of whet might be called e “ouble periscopee 
Cne photogripric plete is place at each end. Hy oscillating a small lever, the cbe 
server can see first ons ancthen the other in as renic succession as he desires. >. 
stars that are the same on each plate undergo no change in appezrance, but if one hrs 
soved, between the two exposures, it seems to cance to end fro as the lever is "eer, 
If a star has varied in light, the inage fot seeas te grow larger and snaller, while 
if a ner star has burst out, its image will appear and disappver. 


So far, Prof. Ross has examined twenty-five pairs of plates in this ray and 
has found nore than 150 rapidly moving, or “proper :astion" stars, ani 40 variables, 
that were not known before. Some of the proper meti:n stars are méving faster then 
cwoteeconds of arc a year, which in about 9CO yerrs wohld take them over a distarce 
equal to the moon's apparent diameter in the sky. This may not seem very rapid. but 
the gost rapid star in the sky known to estronomers, which was elso ciscovcred by 
Frof, Darnard, is only moving at about five times this speed. an’ of the countless 
lecions of stars onlyabcut 200 have been Jmown up to the present that move faster 
than one second of ere a yeare 


But these plates only measure motion across the sky, and if e star happens to 
be moving directly to or frcm the earth, its motion will not be apparent. uch 
motion, celled "radial velocity", may be detecte2 by enslyzing the star’s lisht in 
@ spectroscope, for the light waves are crowde? together from an epnroaching strr, 
and spread cut if it is receding , & similar effect malzes a fire engine bell, for 
exa.iple, seea shriller when coming towards one then when going aveye 


For three nights eae week, wher weather permits, the creat 40 inch reffecting telescop: 
at Yerkes,the largest of its kind in the world, is use. to make these spectrum pho- 
tographs. This work was begun by Prof, Edwin 3. Frost, direc*or of the observatory, 
anaMis now being carrie? on by Prof. S. I. Barrett and Dr. Stto Struve. Dr. Struve 
is a youn, Russian astronomer, and belongs to the third generation of a fanily of 
2Stronomers that includes some of the best known names in the history of the science. 
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DR. HRDLICKA DISCOVERS "GOLD MINES" OF SCIENCE 


Ending a six-month survey of sites connected with man's origin and evolution 
‘n India, Ceylon, Java, Australia, anc South africa, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator 
f physical anthropology of the U.S. Metionsl liuseum, hes returned with a remarkable 
“Ollection of evidence which reveals three great resions as undeveloped "gold mires" 


“or scientific research. 


These regions which show such oma,ing richnees in fossil remains enc in which 
‘ork is now practically at a standstill, Dr. Hrilicke dacclores, are the Siwalik 
ills of India, the Solo River valley of Java , and the Taunes-Brolken Hill country 

f South Africa. 


In the Siwalik Hills, which extend for hundreds of miles from Cashair nearly 
to Burma, he found that five or six species o: fossil big apes nove been discovere’, 
two or three of which have nct yet been descrited by scientists. Theso ape remains 

re fron different geological horizons in this single rance of Himalayan foot-hill 
aml the surface has hardly been scratched. 


In the valley of the Solo River, where the femous Pithecenthropus erectus or 
Java ape-manfs remains were discovered in 1891, Dr. Erdlicisa found another rich 
but neglected region. Old an? well preservex fossils are still frequently washed cut 
oy the river, ani natives scnctimes find and sell theese, but there is no séientist 
there to collect them. Pitheceanthropus could not have existed alene. He must have 
hed predecessors and possibly progeny whose remains may be revealed by a systenatic 


he 


study of the resion, Dr. Hrdlicka says. 


another recion offering immense possibilities in throwing light upon the origir 
of man, is at Taunes, an? in the Brolten Hill country of South Africa. Dre Hrdlicka 
founi two skeletons of cave men in this section, where the renains of the mysterious 
Rhodesian man were originaszly discovered. 

Beside inspecting these sites of major importance in connection with man's 
svolution, Dr. Hrdlicka travelled extensively in Indianan’ Anstraliaand made ode 
servations upon the people row liveing in those countries. In various parts of 
7 .dia he found definite traces of Negrito blood, an’? was able to trece the route 
Pollowei by the ancestors of the Nesritos cf the Philippines in migrations from 
.-Tica by tay of India. 


Among natives of Tibet, he also discovered remarkatle Ancrican Iniian types 
snowing that they were remnants of the same people wiw poulated ancrica. 


'f le *I have some phetographs of this latter people," seid Dr. Hrelicka, "which I 
» ould swear were American Indians if I had not taken the pictures myself." 


More than 7,000,000 people in the United States eo hunting each yeer. 


oar eee ew Oe ew 


There are three thousand tame elephants in Sian. 
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RADIOACTIVE LEATHER IS LATEST DEVICE FOR TREATMENT 


A new way to give radium treatments of any presctibed strength very uniformly 
'3 to apply radioactive lertncr, Professor Taffcrelli incorporated radium salts 
tanning hides ani found that the prepared skirs bad acquire] their curative power 
“ thoucht that they combined into a wiform compound vith probably the albumen: 
né skins. 


As the amount of redium salts can be remlatei, the strenght of the leafher 
‘on be made as desired, The leather has the adventeze over many other neans of 
cimm treatments in thet it is flexible andi can be applied over a large area and 
Lo any part of the body surface. | 
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GIANT TREE FOSSIL FOUND I} ILLINOIS 


A tree trunk of record size, that grew in the coal-making forests millions cf 
years ago, has been discovered by Prof, Carl Noe, paleotteanist of the University of 
stieago.e The find wis uade in a coal bed of the Carbondale fcrmation, near West 
Frankfort, Illinois. 


The circumference of tie ancient trunk is ten feet, and the length of the sec- 
tion unearthed about five. The wucle tree, as it oriziralily crer, may have been 
in the neighborhood of one hunired feet high, Ir. Noe states. The surface of the 
‘runk is covered with close-set pits, which are the ecars left where the leaves once 
rer, These ancient trees had very few branches, and the leaves grew all over the 
runk , like the scales of a fish. The name of the genus, "Lepidodendrcn", means 
scale tree", 


A second tree of a different genus, but related to the first giant, was also 
‘ound by Dre Noe. This section wasabout four and one-half feet in dianetor and 
ix feet long, Mostoaf the coal in the formation there these specimens were found 
tigineted from the leaves, stems an’? spores of these two ancient tree types. 


LIVESTOCK EATING UP NATIONAL FORESTS 


The United States Forest Products Laboratory has been making some intéresting 
-Xperiments with sawdust as a feet for dairy cors. The cutcome is deubtful. tut 
.own vin the Coconino and Tusayan n&tional forests in Arizona, Dr. G.A. Pearson of 
ihe Southwestern Forest Experiment Station has been meking some very conclusive ob= 
servations of the consumption of young forest trees by crazing livestock. 


In a broad way Dr. Pearson's conslusions are that stock has eaten uppossibly 
200,000,000 board feet of potential timber in the last twenty years. This was un- 
ter restricted crazing privileges. Dr. Pearson finds that there are about 200,900 
ceres of cutSover land, in the two forests on which natural reproduction of trees 
has failed, wholly or in large part, primerily becouse of overrsrazing. This area 
is increasing yearly as timber cutting proeresses. tbiost of the camage is caused 
by sheep and cattle actually eatin, the pine seedlings. Sheep are the principal 
offenders but where the cattle are too numerous they also develop a pine tocth, 
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Not only has livestock, grazing in the forests uncer permit, eaten the equivae 
lent of 13,000 lwaber houses during the last two decaies, but within the last five 
years it has set back regeneration about twenty years. It @ppears that on the avere: 
a“é it takes twenty years to obtain e satisfactory stanc of seedlings in the Arizona 
tine forests. Seed crops are irregular, and fon’ crops and wet seasons sometimes 
svincide only once in five yearse In 1919, hewever, thers wes an exceptionally 
wurge yield of seeds accompanied by the most favorable weather conditions. Millions 
of vigorous seedlings, even on old cut-over areas with few seed trees, sprang upe 
Unfortunately, heavier than noraal grazing has-been permitted of recent years, and 
eS per cert. of the 1919 trees have been devonre? by enttle and sheep, enother 50 
yer cent. has been devastated and will be eradicate? at the present rate of grazing 
rithin the next two or three years. Only a quartcr of what may be the best seed ercy 
-1 twenty years has 2 chance to live. > 


Grazing has caused great areas of forest land to lie idle for ten to twenty 
years, says Dr. Fecrson. At a net growth of 100 board feet per acre 2 year, this 
zeans the loss of 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 board feet during that time, a loss tic 

now proccedin, at the rate of not less than 15,000,000 a yeer,. 


Dr. Pe2rson calculates that at their present market prices es tinber on the 
Stump and forage, trees are rorth fifteen times as :avch an acre for timber as for 
gattle feed. Converted into lumber on the one han? and into meat on the other, the 
~<umder conversion brings into the comunity from four to ten times as -weh wealth 
3S the meat making process. 


Besides reducing the amovat of timber repreduction, greazing, Dr. Pearson fin’s 
causes poor quality. To produce good saw timber the young trees must crow close tc- 
cether. Meany of them die out in the struggle .Ufor light an? nutrinent, but thos 
that remain are tall, straight and free frog lower Limbs, wnerees without a at 
they would have been squatty, crooked and covered with knotemakiny limbs. This 
scattered repro’luction is often worse than nore, because it is at once wortlh- 
-ess and preventive of younger and better crovth. . 


Drf Pearson's investigations have been brought to the ettention of the Senate 
Jomaitte now ccnsidering a rewision of the administration of public l-nds, to which 
the stocknen are appealing for more grazing concessions, and are believed to be cor 
tributory to more regulation of nent hereefter in the Coconino and Tusayan fores : 


TABLOID 500K REVIEW 


. 


HANDBOOK OF THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. By A.L. Kroeber. Smithsonian Instituti : 
Bureau of 4merican Ethnology Bulletin 78. Washington, Government Frinting Office, 
1925. 


Students of the history of civilization can ill afford to overlook the chapt.r 
on Prehistory, in which Dr. Kroeber gives the results of shell-mound excavations 
which indicate that the San Francisco Bay region was inhabitcd by Indians wno sic™ 
nocvaltural advance in 3,500 years. The bulk of this 995 page volume is a valuabl: 
series of tribal descriptions conerctely picturing the life of esch of some 50 1i' 
uations. 


Most storms in midéle latitude occur below 63 miles altitude, 
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